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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Beowulf. An Old English Poem, translated into modern rhymes, by Lieut- 
Colonel H. W. Lumsden, late Royal Artillery. London, 1881. 

The interest in " Beowulf" is unflagging. Some of the zeal which the Ger- 
mans for many years have devoted to its elucidation seems to have been 
carried across the Channel, and besides the edition of Arnold published a few 
years ago (1876), which seems to have given the stimulus to this work, we now 
have another verse translation of the poem. 

Conybeare in 1826 first gave us copious extracts translated into blank verse, 
and of genuine poetic merit ; but Wackerbarth in 1849 first published a complete 
poetic version of the poem, which he began twelve years before, soon after the 
publication of Kemble's text. We have had to wait twenty-two years for a 
second poetic translation, although the texts of Thorpe and Arnold, as well as 
that of Kemble, are accompanied by a prose translation. Meantime, in addi- 
tion to the translation of Ettmuller (1840), we have had German poetical ver- 
sions from Grein (1857), Simrock (1859), Heyne (1863), and von Wolzogen (1873) ; 
the Danes have supplied two translations, Grundtvig's (1820) and Schaldemose's 
(1847), and the French have at last begun to study the poem, Botkine having 
published a prose translation (1877). These versions, with the prose translation 
of extracts given by Sharon Turner (1805), and the Latin translation of Thorkelin 
attached to his edition (1815), the first ever published — for which, with all its 
defects, he will be ever remembered — show that " Beowulf " is a much-translated 
poem, even if we have few English translations. 

Col. Lumsden has done well to present the poem again in an English dress, 
for, as he well says : " Its real value — considered as an historical authority 
merely — lies in the vivid picture it gives us of the life, the manners, and the 
habits of thought and speech of our forefathers in that ' dark backward and 
abysm of time,' " and doubtless few will seek this information in the original. 
It is evident that Col. Lumsden has regarded the poem from a literary and not 
a critical point of view. He has " used Grein's text," and relied much upon 
Arnold ; but he used the text of Grein as given in the Bibliothek der A. S. 
Poesie (1857), the same which Arnold used, 1 and not Grein's later and revised 
text of the separate edition (1867), nor does he seem to have made any reference 
to Heyne's text. Here again we have a lover of " Beowulf" neglecting the two 
best German editions of the text. One passage which shows this is line 20, 
where Grein read "gleam guma'" in '57, and so given by Arnold, but "geong 
guma" in '67, which Lumsden translates "wise man." Also in line 15 
Col. Lumsden translates aldorledse for Grein's ('67) aldm-ceare. Some other lines 
in which the texts vary are translated too freely to show the difference of reading, 

1 I have already (Am. Jour. Phil. I 1, 90) expressed my conviction that Arnold's text is 
printed from Thorpe's with some changes to correspond to Grein's text in the Bibliothek. 
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and one crucial passage, lines 83-86, is omitted altogether with the remark, 
" the meaning is exceedingly obscure." There are several such omissions, e.g., 
lines 767-770, 1724-1758, where Col. Lumsden thinks " Old Hrothgar dis- 
plays a ' forty-parson power' of dullness," which, however true, is not the 
question when we come to translate a poem, even though the passage may be 
an interpolation ; 1931-1963, 2061-2, " the sense of which is very obscure "; 
2214-2231, text corrupt; 2475, where Kemble and Thorpe think some lines may 
have dropped out and Arnold re-arranges the text, but Grein and Heyne make 
no change ; 2930-32, which Thorpe calls corrupt, Arnold says " make no sense 
in their present context," and puts after 2478 and line 2475 immediately after 
them, but Grein and Heyne follow the MS.; 31 50-31 56, text very corrupt. 
There is difficulty in referring to Col. Lumsden's translation because he has 
neglected to number the lines or give the corresponding lines of the original, 
and has numbered his sections differently from the usual text. 

Another passage which shows conclusively that Col. Lumsden has used 
Grein's text of 1857 only is line 2076, the much discussed Hondscid, where he 
says, " a difficult passage which I can only paraphrase, taking Grein's explan- 
ation of hondscid, impetus manibusf actus" but Grein, '67, reads this as a proper 
name, in this agreeing with Grundtvig, Rieger, Bugge, Heyne, and Ettmllller 
(1875). 

In the noted passage relating to Healfdene's children, line 62, Col. Lumsden 
seems to have misapprehended Grein, and so translated wrongly his text, for he 
says (p. 101): "Mr. Arnold thinks that Ela was the name of a fourth son of 
Healfdene, but Grein's explanation of the defective line, making Ela the son- 
in-law of Healfdene, seems simpler and better." But Grein reads : hyrde ic 
yiaet Elan cwln [Ongenpedwes wees'], Hed&oscylfingas, heals-gebedda, evidently 
making Elan a daughter, as Arnold rightly states. If, however, the lists are 
open, and we must resort to conjecture to fill the missing half-line, why may we 
not read cereste or tf&ere waes, Elan being the first wife, and the Geatish maiden, 
mentioned line 2932, the mother of Onela and Ohthere, being the second wife 
of Ongentheow, or vice versa? 

Col. Lumsden does not trouble himself about the origin of the poem, and the 
Miillenhoff or Ettmiiller theory; but as he refers, in his Introduction, to the 
date and scene of the poem, it might have been as well to state that there 
is a " Homeric question " connected with " Beowulf." 

I cannot think the vehicle used by Col. Lumsden the most suitable one for a 
poetic translation of " Beowulf." He must have written without the fear of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold before his eyes, who, in his lectures " On Translating Homer," 
has shown the unsuitability of the fourteen-syllable ballad measure for a trans- 
lation of Homer ; and " Beowulf" is our Anglo-Saxon Homer, but with a 
difference, which makes all the more against this measure. While Homer is 
" rapid in movement," to use Mr. Arnold's expression, " Beowulf" is not rapid 
in movement, and a fortiori the ballad measure is unsuitable for it. But 
" Beowulf" is grand, "Beowulf" is noble, in this coinciding with Homer, and, 
to take Mr. Arnold's testimony, " the ballad manner and movement are often 
either jaunty and smart, so not noble ; or jog-trot and humdrum, so not power- 
ful." There is another objection, which may apply to all rime-measures : there 
is a tendency to eke out the line with a word for the sake of the rime, 
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and this destroys the effect. The most suitable measure for a poet to use in 
translating " Beowulf" is the Miltonic blank verse, for the very objection to it 
made by Mr. Arnold in the case of Homer, its lack of rapidity, makes it all the 
more suitable for " Beowulf." When a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon poetry 
becomes a more common possession, that poet will arise, and we shall have 
a translation of "Beowulf" which will give the general publican idea of 
its manner as well as of its matter. 

But Col. Lumsden has made good use of his measure, and some passages are 
of real poetic worth, though he is not always at his best, and sometimes we 
have to scan the line, which should scan itself. The following passage (569- 
574) may serve to illustrate the best use : 

Leoht eastan com 
beorht beacen godes: brimu swaftredon, 
paet ic scenaessas geseon mihte, 
windige weallas. Wyrd oft nere"5 
unfaegne eorl, ponne his ellen deah ! 

This is a simple passage, and Col. Lumsden renders it well, except in the 
last line, where he fails altogether to give the force of unfaegne : 

" Dawned in the east God's beacon bright, — the waves were lulled to sleep, 
And I beheld the windy walls — the headlands of the sea. 
For weird oft helps the fearless earl who battles manfully." 

As, however, the translator, according to Wackerbarth (Preface, ad init. ; I 
recommend the whole passage, too long for quotation), has a thankless task, for 
" he is called to account not only for his own faults, but likewise for the ignor- 
ance of many of his readers," I must -do Col. Lumsden the justice to give the 
first canto, to which I add Wackerbarth's translation for comparison, as it is 
not readily accessible, and another made a few years ago, not by a poet, which 
still remains in MS., and whose only claim to consideration is its literalness, 
being line for line, with some attempt to imitate the rhythm of the original, and 
permitting alliteration where it comes of itself, but not seeking it by compulsion. 
I am aware that Mr. Matthew Arnold says : " The peculiar effect of a poet 
resides in his manner and movement, not in his words taken separately," and 
that he insists much upon " nobleness " in the translator; but as he gives us no 
rules for attaining this very desirable quality, if nature has not endowed us 
with it, we can only lament the fact, and do the best we can without it ; perhaps 
he would say " ne suior" but then if we never attempt, how can we ever 
succeed ? 

Col. Lumsden renders the opening canto as follows : 

" Lo ! we have heard of glory won by Gar-Dane Kings of old, 
And mighty deeds these princes wrought. Oft with his warriors bold 
Since first an outcast he was found, did Scyld the Scefing hurl 
From their mead-benches many a folk, and frighted many an earl. 
Therein he took his pleasure, and waxed great beneath the sky, 
And throve in worship, till to him all folk that dwelt hard by, 
And o'er the whale-path, tribute paid, and did his word obey. 
Good king was he ! 
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To him was born an heir in after day, 
A child in hall ; the gift of God to glad the people sent ; 
For he had seen the long sore straits they, lordless, underwent. 
And therefore did the Prince of life, the Lord of glory, shower 
All worldly praise on him, the famed Beowulf; ' and the power 
Of Scyld's great heir spread far and wide through all the Danish land. 
So must the wise man gift and fee deal forth with open hand 
Within his father's hall ; thereby, in age and time of fight, 
That comrades true may stand by him and help the folk aright. 
In every people men shall thrive by worthy deeds alone ! 
Then to God's hands went mighty Scyld, his fated hour made known, 
And to the shore his comrades dear him carried as he bade 
While yet as Scylding's chief beloved he long the people swayed. 
Ready at hithe the ringed-stem lay, — meet for a prince's bier — 
Shining like ice — and to her lap they bore their chieftain dear ; 
Hard by the mast they laid him down, their glorious lord of rings. 
Well laden was the bark with wealth and far-brought precious things : 
In comelier wise no keel I trow before did ever sail, 
With weapons decked, and battle-weed, and bills, and coats of mail. 
Much treasure lay upon his breast, with him afar to go 
Into the might of waves. No lesser gifts did they bestow — 
A people's gifts — than they who sent him forth in days of old 
O'er seas, a little child, alone. And now a crest of gold 
High o'er his head they raised aloft ; and gave him to the flood 
To bear away to open sea, with grief and mourning mood. 
But not the wisest man in hall, nor bravest under heaven 
Can ever tell for sooth to whom that lordly freight was driven." 

Wackerbarth uses a very different measure and varies it at pleasure : 

" Lo ! We have learned in lofty Lays 
The Gar-Danes' Deeds in antient Days 

And Ages past away, 
The Glories of the Theod-Kings 
And how the valiant Aethelings 

Bare them in Battle's Day. 
Oft Scyld, the son of Scef, from Bands 
Of foemen, drawn from numerous Lands, 

THe Mead-thrones tare away : 
For Dread he cast on all around 
Sith he was first an Out-cast found. 
Thus he abode in easy State, 
And 'neath the Welkin waxed great, 

And in his Glories thrave, 
Till circling Nations far and wide 
Over the Path the Whale doth ride 

Obeyed and Tribute gave. 

J The reader must not confound this " Beowulf " with the hero of the poem, who is introduced 
later. 
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This was a Monarch good : and he 
Was after bless'd with Progeny, 
Young in his Palaces, by Heaven 
A Comfort to the People given ; 
He knew the 111 they had sustain'd 
While chieftainless they long remain'd. 
Therefore to him the Lord, whose Sway 
Life and Death themselves obey, 
Who Glory gives and takes away, 

Vouchsafed a high Command : 
Illustrious was Beowulf's Name, 
And widely spread the Scylding's Fame 

Through all the scatter'd Land. 
Thus should a Warriour Chieftain bold 
Enhance by prudent Gifts of Gold 

His Father's Dignity, 
That when age-stricken is his Hand, 
And War shall come upon his Land, 
A voluntary warriour Band 

May round him marshall'd be. 
He whom his People will sustain, 
In every Land shall Honour gain, 

By Deeds of Chivalry. 
But Scyld, at fated Time, departs 

Ripe, to the Lord's eternal Rest. 
His Comrades dear with aching Hearts — 

According to his last Behest 
While yet he own'd the Power of Speech, — 
Bare forth his Corpse upon the Beach. 
A ring-prow'd Ship there ready stood 
Prepared to tempt the foaming Flood, 
The Car the noble love to ride 
It shone like Ice upon the Tide. 
Within the goodly Vessel's Hold 

Their Monarch dear they cast. 
Distributer of Rings of Gold, 

The mighty by the Mast. 
And there were Gems and Treasure fair 
From distant Climes collected there. 
And never did I hear Man say 

Of comelier Ship, bedight 
With Weeds of War for Battle's Fray, 
With deadly Bills and Byrnies grey, 

And Weapons of the Fight. 
Rich treasure in abundant Heap 

Upon his Bosom lay, 
Into Possession of the Deep 

With him to pass away. 
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They would not send their Chief away 
With less Magnificence than they 

Who sent him forth of yore, 
To wander o'er the Ocean wild 
A lonely and deserted Child. 
They high above his Head unroll'd 
A fluttering Banner's Wings of Gold, 
And bear him let the Waters cold, 

To Ocean gave him o'er. 
His gallant Band of cheer were low, 

And sore dispirited, 
For, sooth to say, no Mortal, though 
He wise may be, can ever know, 
Nor answer how or whereunto 

The pretious Cargo sped." 

The periphrasis in the last four lines is bad, and foreign to the simple direct- 
ness of " Beowulf," but is evidently caused by the exigencies of the measure. 

The third translator does not compete with the poets, but sticks to his text 
(Grein, '67) : 

" Lo ! we, of the Spear-Danes, in days of yore, 

The warrior-kings' glory have heard, 

How the princes heroic deeds wrought. 

Oft Scyld, son of Scef, from hosts of foes, 
5 From many tribes, their mead-seats took ; 

The earl caused terror since first he was 

Found thus forlorn ; gained he comfort for that, 

Grew under the clouds, in honors throve, 

Until each one of those dwelling around 
10 Over the whale-road him should obey, 

Should tribute pay : that was a good king ! 

To him was a son afterwards born, 

Young in his palace, one whom God sent 

To the people for comfort : their distress he perceived, 
15 That they ere suffered life-eating care 

So long a while. Them therefor life's Lord, 

King of glory, world-honor gave : 

Beowulf was noted (wide spread his fame) 

The son of Scyld in Scedelands. 
20 So shall a young man with presents cause, 

With rich money-gifts in his father's house, 

That him in old age may afterwards attend 

Willing comrades, when war shall come, 

May stand by their chief; by deeds of praise shall 
25 In every tribe a hero thrive ! 

Then Scyld departed at the hour of fate, 

The warlike to go into his Lord's keeping : 

They him then bore to the ocean's wave, 

His trusty comrades, as he himself bade, 
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30 Whilst with words ruled the friend of the Scyldings, 

Beloved land-prince : long wielded he power. 

There at haven stood with curved prow, 

Icy and ready, the prince's barque : 

The people laid their dear war-lord, 
35 Giver of rings, on the deck of the ship, 

The mighty by the mast. Many treasures were there 

From distant lands, ornaments brought ; 

Ne'er heard I of a keel more comelily filled 

With warlike weapons and weeds of battle, 
40 With bills and byrnies ! On his bosom lay 

A heap of jewels, which with him should 

Into the flood's keeping afar depart ; 

Not at all with less gifts did they him provide, 

With princely treasures, than those [friends] did 
45 Who him at his birth had erst sent forth 

Alone over the sea when but an infant. 

Then placed they still a golden standard 

High over his head, let the waves bear 

Their gift to the sea ; sad was their soul, 
50 Mourning their mood. Men indeed cannot 

Say now in sooth, hall-possessors, 

Heroes under heavens, who that load received ! " 

The introductory canto is not well suited to give the general reader a good 
idea of the poem. It lacks action, and is but part of a general introduction 
extending to about two hundred lines, which is considered by Kohler and Miil- 
lenhoff as a later addition ; but we could not expect the poet to plunge in 
medias res, and he prepares our minds gradually for the great contest with 
Grendel. Lack of space forbids a quotation from this exciting episode, lines 
665-836 (section V in Col. Lumsden's translation), and the reader must seek 
its beauties for himself. Let him turn thence to the fight with Grendel's 
mother, and lastly to the final struggle with the dragon, whom Beowulf over- 
comes, but loses his life also. The publication of Col. Lumsden's translation 
will have the effect, I hope, of turning the minds of the public to this precious 
heirloom of our forefathers, and of showing that the minstrels in those early 
days of the Teutonic conquest of Britain sang such poetry as their descendants 
can well enjoy, and would do well to neglect no longer. It matters little 
whether in " Beowulf" as in Homer we have one or more lays : suffice it that 
the perilous adventures of the hero serve as a connecting link to bind the lays 
into one whole, notwithstanding the digressions, and to illustrate the poetic 
talent of the poet, or poets, who enlivened the feasts of ancient days, and whose 
productions are a substantial evidence of the literary culture to which our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors had attained. 

J. M. G. 



